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While I was traveling recently in the Middle 
West to lecture for the Archaeological Institute of 
America I was told by a gentleman who by his own 
confession had never seen a copy of The Classica' 
Weekly that he had been informed by a member of 
The Classical Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland that The Classical Weekly did not de- 
serve to live because its editors had frankly aban- 
doned Greek, 'declaring that Greek was doomed in 
America beyond possibility of saving, and were de- 
voting all their energies to the cause of Latin alone. 
This statement so grotesquely misrepresents the at- 
titude of The Classical Weekly that it is clear that 
either my Western friend had completely misunder- 
stood his Eastern informant or that his Eastern in- 
formant had not carefully read the issues of The 
Classical Weekly. Vigorously as I personally main- 
tain that Latin literature ultimately became in large 
part independent of Greek literature, I none the 
less admit two facts, first, that the birth of Latin 
literature, as we have it now, was due to contact 
of the Romans with the Greeks in those all-impor- 
tant two-score years that stretch from the beginning 
of the war with Tarentum and Pyrrhus to the close 
of the First Punic War, and, secondly, that Greek 
literature is as superior to Latin literature as it is 
to every other literature produced since Grecian 
days. It follows therefore that no classical jour- 
nal can live by Latin alone. The Classical Weekly 
has held aloft always the banner of Greek and will 
do so as long as the paper endures. The student 
who would master Latin must know his Greek as 
well (see The Classical Weekly, pp. 161-162) ; the 
tendency of so many Latin teachers in school and 
college alike to neglect Greek is most deplorable. On 
the loftiest of grounds, therefore, the teacher and 
student of Latin are bound to take account of 
Greek as well. To intrude merely sordid consid- 
erations into this discussion, I may point out that 
the instinct of self-preservation should prompt 
teachers of Latin to uphold the cause of Greek, for 
the complete elimination of Greek from the school 
and college course will be but preparatory to a 
curtailment of the amount of Latin done in school 
and college. Indeed, already in the Middle West 
such curtailment of Latin has in some places fol- 
lowed on the heels of the displacement of Greek. 
I shall recur to this subject early in the sec- 



ond volume of The Classical Weekly. Meantime 
I shall embody in this editorial the following ab- 
stract, prepared by Dr. E. H. Sturtevant, of Bar- 
nard College. C. K. 



HAMILTON COLLEGE STILL LOYAL TO GREEK 

President Stryker of Hamilton College promises 
that during his administration the college will not 
confer a degree that demands neither Greek nor 
Latin, or an A. B. degree without Greek. This 
welcome assurance is embodied in a spirited de 
fense of Greek published in the Hamilton Record 
for January (see The Classical Weekly, p. 137), 
from which we reprint the following paragraphs : 

Pause for a moment to consider the language it- 
self as a wonderful instrument of exactness, and 
also as a great vehicle of that master faculty, im- 
agination. As a discipline toward a just perspec- 
tive and a refined taste it is incomparable. It is 
the tongue of delicacy and of accuracy, and these 
are parts of power. It trains discrimination in 
the use of terms and in the sureness of touch which 
goes with that. Training in tense and particles 
is directly tributary toward precision of thought. 
Greek does notably, preeminently offer this train- 
ing. However insistent, the contention "that for 
mental discipline one subject is as good as another" 
is a crudity. The exercise, development and nu- 
trition of the mind, as the constant implement of 
life, demands a training table. Pie and croquet 
do not build athletes. Steel cannot be forged and 
tempered and polished, except by definite and well- 
adapted apparatus. 

We, who owe to Greece our democracy as we 
owe her our alphabet, may well in turn refuse the 
self-refuted Philistinism which declines to reckon 
with a force that pre-empted and that still occu- 
pies the highest ranges of the world's intellectual 
life, and by whose aid we must attain a juster syn- 
thesis of the present. 

Latin and Greek differ; but they are complemen- 
tary. They are mother and daughter. But to- 
gether (writes Prof. Thomas Goodell) "they em- 
body the forces whereby western Europe, under- 
neath all differences, is nevertheless intellectually 
one." They are in one classis, with no third. 

Religion must indeed reckon with the Hebrew 
mind as the paramount interpreter of our supreme 
relation to God: but be it remembered that "the 
fullness of times" was intellectually Grecian, that 
the diffusion of the gospel was upon a Grecian 
world, and by Greek as a vehicle of that diffusion 
— that the Hebrew idea became pervasive by means 
of Grecian words. To select Latin and eliminate 
Greek is to refuse what is the more original and 
valuable — to rest in a second-hand impression, to 
prefer that which does not stand for so much, and 
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which carries no such vital spontaneity Mod- 
ernity is still the excuse, that, and the pragmatical 
'utility' that goes along with the illogical prefer- 
ence. The lopsided and half-way theory in many 
quarters is but a stalking horse against Greek. If 
it could dispose of that it would presently turn its 
tusks upon Latin too, with the same quarrel ! For 
us of Hamilton the sharp alternative would be, 
whether the college should continue to be itself, 
erect and fearless, or lapse into something else. 
Any curriculum must, in details, be subject to liv- 
ing revisions: but that does not imply truncation 
nor recreancy to the entire classical idea. If there 
are any who would have this college cease its em- 
phasis upon the foundational languages and elide 
Latin, as well as Greek, as requisite to a degree 
this writer does not know who they are. He 
hopes and thinks that few Hamilton alumni would 
thus see their college gelded. 

With regard to the A. B. degree without Greek 
President Stryker says: 

The present popular program asks "results" with- 
out regard to the quality. They who protect and 
abefi it would market the product by changing the 
label. They defend the adulteration of goods and 
would give to prepared turnip the diploma of horse- 
radish. They parade the 'economic' argument 
neglecting the social values of a ripe and rounded 
education, and the direct contribution of Greek 
thought and feeling toward this. It is a cheapen- 
ing of "results", and ever that is a dear economy. 



THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

The second annual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Maryland was 
held at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C, on Friday and Saturday, April 24-25. 
The Friday afternoon session was opened by an 
address of welcome from Dr. Charles W. Need- 
ham, President of the University, who expressed 
his pleasure in receiving at the Nation's capital the 
members of an association whose special work is 
to preserve one of the most fundamental and neces- 
sary elements in education. 

Inasmuch as the papers will be published in full 
in later issues of The Classical Weekly, they are 
noted in the briefest manner in this report. The 
first paper was on Principles of Teaching Latin, by 
Miss H. May Johnson of the Eastern High School, 
Washington. Miss Johnson gave reasons which 
justify the study of Latin, stated the essentials in 
the matter of vocabulary and syntax, and discussed 
the course of reading, concluding by emphasizing 
strongly the part which the personality of the 
teacher plays in all successful teaching. In the dis- 
cussion which followed Professor Bristol expressed 
his pleasure in the stress which was laid upon the 
fact that Vergil is the crown of the preparatory 
school students' study of Latin. Professor Greene 
stated that in a high school with which he was 
familiar 800 out of a total of 1,200 students were 
studying Latin, induced thereto largely by the per- 
sonality of the classical teachers, and that one ele- 



ment in this growth was the plan of organizing the 
students into a Roman state. Professor Lodge 
approved the importance which Miss Johnson at- 
tached to personality, citing an instance of a teacher 
of Latin who by acknowledging her lack of sym- 
pathy with the idea of patriot'sm in general showed 
clearly her unfitness to teach the language and lit- 
erature of a nation whose highest ideals found ex- 
pression in devoted service to the State. 

Professor M. W. Humphreys of the University 
of Virginia gave an interesting talk on Greek In- 
ventions, or rather on Greek Discoveries, showing 
how many ideas supposed to be distinctly modern 
have their prototypes among the ancients, as, for 
example, the equivalent of our nickel-in-the-slot 
machine and even a form of the steam-engine and 
the fire-engine. Many scientific principles have in 
reality been merely re-discovered by modern schol- 
ars. Thus, Aristotle gives the same proofs' of the 
rotundity of the earth that are given now and 
Apollonius in his analytical geometry showed clear 
knowledge of the theory of co-ordinate axes and 
of differential and integral calculus. Ignorance of 
Greek on the part of mathematicians accounts for 
the general misconception of our deot to the Greeks 
in these matters. Additional testimony was given 
by Professor MacRae with regard to some of the 
most recent physical theories concerning the true 
nature of the atom. 

Professor William N Baker of Haverford Col- 
lege in his paper on Slang, Ancient and Modern, 
gave many interesting and amusing parallels in 
Greek and Latin to some of our most modern col- 
loquial phrases. It was shown that many of these 
latter had doubtless developed from conscious or 
unconscious imitation of classical turns of speech. 
The meeting then adojurned to attend a reception 
given to the association by the Washington Classi- 
cal Club. 

In the evening Professor Kirby Flower Smith, 
President of the Association, told in detail the vari- 
ous legends connected with the story of Sappho 
and Phaon. He concluded by setting forth him- 
self what he conceived to be an entirely possible 
form of the legend. After this paper a 
series of amendments to the constitution was 
passed. By one of these it was decided 
that each State and the District of Columbia should 
have a Vice-President to represent it (except that 
New York and Pennsylvania should have two each), 
and that these Vice-Presidents together with the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion and the Editor-in-chief of The Classical Week- 
ly should form the Executive Committee. It was 
decided that the dues should remain at $2.00, but 
that in future The Classical Weekly can be secured 
within the territory only by membership in the As- 



